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248 BRUSH AND PENCIL 

These poetic little happenings are matters of daily occurrence in 
Japan, and one must be on the spot to catch their full force and 
beauty. Miss Hyde, therefore, does well to abjure studio composi- 
tions, and to put herself where she will constantly be receiving fresh 
impulse and inspiration. 

The accompanying illustrations, used here by courtesy of Albert 
Roullier, will give to those not familiar with Miss Hyde's work a 
fair idea of its character. Her compositions for the most part are 
extremely simple. She relies for her interest partly on the unique 
but thoroughly typical Japanese character she incorporates in her 
work, and partly on her fine handling of colors, in which she leans 
toward thesofter and more harmonious tones of the early Japanese 
masters rather than toward the stronger but less pleasing coloring of 
the later Japanese product. Julia E. Elliott. 

CONDITIONS OF ART DEVELOPMENT 

Japan did not copy Greece, nor Greece Japan. They were so far 
apart they probably never heard of each other, yet long ago they 
both went to nature with loving and appreciative attention, divined 
her spirit, and applied her principles. Hence their triumph. Had 
not the brutal materialism and imperialism of Roman decadence intro- 
duced a similar political corruption into Greece, and spread a cancer 
of decay by which both states were to fall, the glorious liberty and 
beauty of Greece — which Rome coveted and robbed from her, but 
could not long appreciate or apply — would not have died. 

Japan has survived for many more centuries, and preserved within 
her soul a marvelous vitality and subjective beauty capable of infinite 
applications, and a widespread skill, democracy, and sensibility which 
has made the modern world marvel and envy. But if the same 
Roman cancer of greed, materialism, and imperialism spreads from 
Bourbon Europe to our own legislatures, and through our commerce 
into the ports and manufactories of Japan, we will not only fall our- 
selves, but we will see Japanese beauty and productivity decline with 
it. Yet we owe to Japanese art a wonderful part of the new inspira- 
tion and industrial skill that is ready to uplift and ennoble our own 
life and manufactures. Though certain it is that this life cannot 
revive and uplift us if we accept it in a superficial, sporadic, or 
mimetic way. m 

We must go to nature, as Japan and Greece did to get their living 
principles and methods of beauty, adaptability, and design. We 
must awaken in our young and in our producers the same fine facul- 
ties of observation, appreciation, creative imagination, delicate refine- 
ment, skill, and decorative sense. 
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It is said that it is a frequent scene in Japan to witness the vil- 
lage priest go through the streets of a hamlet with his " Buddha bell," 
and call the people to lay down their toil for a quiet hour or two and 
go out "to see Buddha come down in the spring blossoms." Jhen, 
after a reverent and joyous lesson before nature, these natural poets 
go back to their workshops and beat the world out of the field of 
skilled competition by the beauty they have comprehended, absorbed, 
and reapplied to raw materials of trade. 

A Paterson, New Jersey, silk manufacturer told me that a couple 
of Japanese once passed through that hothouse of loom-workers, and 
very quietly and modestly observed the few mechanical advantages 
our machines had, and taking these with them to Yokohama, set to 
work to put so much better color, taste, and decorative design upon 
their Japanese silks and cretonnes, that they came back and beat our 
own Paterson products right out of the market. 

We must, moreover, cultivate a public spirit and public taste, 
broadly and generously; a democracy as willing as the great Italian 
republics were, to share with all classes the public joy and beneficence 
of the arts. It will not come from a petty pride of individual specu- 
lators, in having something hid in their back parlor that they can 
pique a vulgar vanity over, or traffic upon for mercenary profit alone. 
Our parks, museums, schools, and public-spirited citizens must all 
unite to aid this general uplift and joy of municipal comradeship. 

And, most of all, it is imperative that we cultivate our new tree 
of beauty from the root upward, in the hearts, lives, and homes of the 
producers themselves. Here must come in the true Christianity, 
humanity, patriotism, and socialism we need. There is no other way 
under heaven given among men by which the real, genuine, sincere, 
or vital growth, productivity, and prosperity of a nation can be 
obtained or maintained. We must look to and believe in the open 
and susceptible soul of every wholesome child, of every honest man 
or woman. We must offer the wholesome and life-giving food of 
truly illuminative and inspiring principles, organic, natural methods, 
not the wooden nutmegs of "copy-book systems" of art, and mim- 
icked concepts, mannerisms, technicalities. 

The genuine love of beauty and industry must go together. It is 
a divine cherub that will not descend to us from heaven by way of 
indolence, affectation, and speculation. It is a lovely flower, waiting 
in the native soil, to spring up and grow when we have watered it 
with love, watched it with zeal, protected it with tender sympathy, 
and inspired it by joyous praise and appreciation. 

Professor John Ward Stimson. 



